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ABSTRACT 

Issues related to assessing school-t o-work 
transitions in the United States were discussed in the context of 
selected findings from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY) , a longitudinal data set characterizing 9,964 of 12,686 of 
young people who were 14-22 years old when first interviewed in 1979. 
The first section of the paper describes the NLSY. The middle section 
presents the measurement issues and accompanying analyses. Specific 
examples examined include whether to measure outcomes by year out of 
school or by age, looking specifically at weeks worked and weeks 
unemployed; when to measure the beginning of the career, the pitfalls 
in using the current measures available in prospective data 
collection, and issues regarding defining a successful transition. 

The final section of the paper discusses the data necessary to 
support the types of analyses presented in the earlier sections and 
data for assessing school~to-work transition. A new data set being 
started in the United States is described which attempts to meet the 
needs suggested in this paper. (Twelve tables and 22 references are 
included.) (MN) 
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Abstract: 

The transition from school to work is very smooth for some youth and less smooth for others. 
Many factors influence the transition such as the level of education, the quality of schooling, 
intelligence, opportunities, and family background. This paper addresses several measurement 
issues related to the assessment of the school-to-work transition. To illustrate these issues, 
several existing findings from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) are 
discussed. Each finding relates to alternative measures or methods employed to assess the 
school-to-work transition in the U.S. Conclusions are drawn regarding the data necessary to 
support the assessment of the school-to-work transition, including a new survey beginning in 
the United States which attempts to meet these requirements. 
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The transition from school to work is very smooth for some youth and less smooth for 
others. Many factors influence the transition such as the level of education, the quality of 
schooling, intelligence, opportunities, and family background. This paper addresses several 
measurement issues related to the assessment of the school-to-work transition. To illustrate 
these issues, several existing findings from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) 
are discussed. Each finding relates to alternative measures or methods employed to assess the 
school-to-work transition in the U.S. Wherever possible, the findings are compared for high 
school dropouts and high school graduates. 1 

The first section of the paper describes the NLSY. The middle section presents the 
measurement issues and accompanying analyses. Specific issues examined include whether to 
measure outcomes by year out of school or by age, looking specifically at weeks worked and 
weeks unemployed; when to measure the beginning of the career, looking at how much youth 
work while in school; the pitfalls in using the current measures available in prospective data 




1 Several of the studies used in this paper included results for those who attended some college and college 
graduates. Those findings are not reported here to narrow the discussion to the groups of most concern to policy 
makers. 
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collection; and issues regarding defining a successful transition. The final section of the paper 
discusses the data necessary to support the types of analyses presented in the earlier sections 
and for assessing the school -to- work transition. A new data set being started in the U.S. is 
described which attempts to meet the needs suggested in this paper. 



I. The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) 

All analyses discussed in this paper use data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth (NLSY), sponsored by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The NLSY is a longitudinal 
data set of young people who were 14-22 years old when first interviewed in 1979. The 
original sample of 12,686 included oversamples of blacks, Hispanics, economically 
disadvantaged whites, and youth in the military. The military oversample was discontinued 
after 1984 and the economically disadvantaged white oversample was discontinued after 1990, 
leaving 9,964 of the original sample still eligible for interviewing. 2 The survey has been 
conducted annually in person through 1994. 3 Beginning in 1994, the survey frequency was 
reduced to biennial. The NLSY is renowned for its phenomenal response rate. In 1994, the 
sixteenth year of interviews, over 89% of the original sample (who are still eligible) were 
interviewed. 

Data collected from NLSY respondents are used primarily for the understanding of labor 
market behavior. Information on jobs and their characteristics as well as unemployment spells 
is coupled with other variables believed to influence or be influenced by labor market behavior. 
These include education, training, household composition, marriage, fertility, health, income 
and assets. The NLSY dataset has been used extensively for a wide variety of studies and has 



2 Includes a small number of deceased respondents. 

3 The interview was conducted in-person in all years but 1987, when it was fielded by telephone. 
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become the premier data set in the United States for the study of labor market behavior. Along 
with its high response rates, the NLSY is known for its breadth of information. 

II. Measurement Issues and Analyses 

Several measurement issues arise in assessing the school-to-work transition. The issues 
take different forms including the unit of measurement, the definitions of outcomes, the nature 
of the data collection, etc. Each section below will address a different measurement issue, 
using existing analyses to demonstrate the implications for analysis. Some tentative conclusions 
are drawn to inform about the needs for data collection. 

A. By Year out of School or By Age?: Weeks Worked and Weeks Unemployed 

As youths enter the labor force, they search for jobs and often incur some time of 
unemployment. Successful transitions will lead to acquisition of work experience. Those who 
have trouble making the transition will acquire less work experience and suffer more and 
longer spells of unemployment. Two ways of measuring the acquisition of work experience 
over time can be considered. We can measure from the time the youth leaves school, capturing 
weeks worked each year out of school. Or we can look at youth at given ages and measure 
work experience obtained by each age. 

Many policy makers have a notion that by a certain age, individuals have completed their 
transition from school and settled into the labor market. Yet it is not clear at what age that 
might be. In general, measuring transition by age is desirable primarily as a long-term concept. 
People leave school at different ages and thus have different exposures to the labor market. 
Dropouts leave school before graduates. Even graduates may be different ages if they began 
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school at different ages. For short-term analysis we would want to measure by year out of 
school to put everyone in the same time frame and the same exposure to the labor market. Year 
out of school becomes less meaningful the longer one is out of school. For longer term analysis 
we may want to be able to measure by age. Consider two measures: weeks worked and weeks 
of unemployment. 

Weeks Worked 

One measure of a successful transition from school to work is the total work experience 
acquired as captured by weeks employed. Table 1 presents the percentage of weeks employed 
in the first four years out of school for high school dropouts and high school graduates. As 
expected, high school graduates work more weeks than high school dropouts. Over the four 
year period, graduates work more than 52 weeks, a full year, more than dropouts. For both 
males and females, and for all race/ethnicities, high school graduates work more weeks than 
high school dropouts. For males, the difference amounts to nearly 40 more weeks worked by 
graduates, approximately 1 0 weeks per year. The difference for females is even greater at 
nearly 66 weeks. 

Males work more weeks than females for each race and education group. Women are 
more likely to leave the labor force to bear and raise children. High school girls who become 
pregnant may drop out of high school which might partially explain the substantial difference 
between female dropouts and graduates. 

There are substantia] differences by race/ethnicity. Whites work the most weeks, 
followed by Hispanics, then blacks for each sex and educational status (except that white and 
Hispanic graduates work about the same number of weeks). 
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If one examines weeks worked within each year of this four year period, one finds very 
little variation across the years for the various educational/sex/race groups. 4 The pattern of 
work set in the first year is maintained for several years. It is interesting to see if the early 
patterns are sustained for a longer term. For longer term analysis, we may want to measure at 
some age. Table 2 shows the mean and median years of work experience achieved by age 30. 

By age 30, high school dropouts have worked, on average, 6.8 of the possible 12 years, 
or 56.7% of the available time. High school graduates have worked, on average, 8.7 of the 
possible 12 years, or 72.5% of the time. The difference between dropouts and graduates 
appears to have converged somewhat, but the pattern remains the same. 5 The distributions for 
the two groups are very different. Nearly half of all high school graduates have worked 
essentially the whole time, compared with just over a quarter of high school dropouts. 
Conversely, nearly twice as many dropouts as graduates have worked less than half of the 
time. The impact is to pull the mean for high school dropouts down from the median by more 
than the reduction for graduates. 

The distributions differ greatly by sex, particularly between the education groups. Male 
dropouts have worked 8.8 years compared with 4.7 for female dropouts. Male graduates have 
worked 9.6 years compared with 7.8 for female graduates. As can be seen, the difference 
across education groups within each sex is greater for women. In fact over 60% of all women 
dropouts have worked less than half of the time and only 3.1% have worked nearly the entire 
time. The numbers for women graduates are 29.3% and 36. 1% respectively. For men, the 



4 For a more complete set of tables which show weeks worked as well as other variables year by year for each of 
the first four years, see Pergamit (1 992). 

5 In the previous analysis, individuals were followed upon leaving school and could not have returned in the next 
four years. Educational attainments in this analysis are defined as of the age of 30, allowing for people to have 
returned to school at some time. 
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medians nearly converge. The larger number of dropouts who have worked less than half the 
time pulls the mean away from the median more than for graduates. 

In this analysis, all weeks worked are counted since age 1 8 regardless of school 
enrollment. This is not equivalent to the previous table which counts weeks only after leaving 
school. Thus measures by age are confounded by amount of exposure to the labor market. 

One advantage, though, of measures by age is the ability to observe if dropouts start out 
behind, but eventually catch up with graduates, working the same number of weeks in a year at 
a given age. 

Veum and Weiss (1993) examined years of work experience at each age between 18 and 
27. Their findings indicate that not only do the cumulative differences persist, but dropouts do 
not catch up with graduates at the margin. In other words, it is not the case that dropouts have 
fewer weeks worked in early years, but similar weeks worked in later years. Between their 
26th and 27th birthdays, dropouts worked an average of 21.7 weeks while graduates worked 
46. 1 weeks. Women account for most of the difference, but even male dropouts worked 
approximately 10 weeks less than male graduates in that year. 

Unemployment 

Those not employed may experience unemployment or choose not to be in the labor 
force. The latter is more common for women than men, and particularly for women dropouts. 
Table 3 presents the percentage of weeks unemployed in the first four years out of school. 

High school dropouts spent 13.2% of the weeks unemployed compared with only 7.4% for 
high school graduates. The differences by sex and educational status are striking. Male high 
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school dropouts spent more than twice as many weeks unemployed as graduates (16.4% versus 
8.0%). The difference between male and female graduates is small (8.0% versus 6.8%). 

For all race/ethnicities, high school graduates spent less time unemployed than did their 
dropout counterparts. Within race/ethnicities, blacks had the highest rates of unemployment 
for either sex or educational attainment. In fact, black female high school graduates spent more 
time in unemployment than did white or Hispanic dropouts. 

Again we can ask if these patterns persist over time and use the age concept. Table 4, 
based on Veum and Weiss (1993), shows that by age 27 high school dropouts have had an 
average of 6.2 separate spells of unemployment while high school graduates have had only 4.5. 
The difference is bigger for men than for women. Male high school dropouts had had 7.0 
separate spells compared with 4.7 for male graduates. The comparable numbers for females 
are 5.3 and 4.3, respectively. Blacks have the most unemployment spells within either 
education group. 

The same sorts of patterns exist for the number of weeks unemployed. By age 27, high 
school graduates have experienced 52.3 weeks of unemployment, about 10% of the available 
time. High school graduates have been unemployed only 34.7 weeks, 6.7% of the time. The 
same relationship holds between the sexes within each of the educational groups, with the 
difference bigger for males. Blacks spent more weeks unemployed than either whites or 
Hispanics. 

B. When Does the Career Begin?: Working While in School 

To think about the transition from school to work requires taking a broad view. In fact, 
the transition into the work force begins before leaving school. Many youths work while in 
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secondary school. Some of these jobs provide skills and training useful in developing a career. 
Besides these skills (or even in their absence), these jobs teach young people about the world of 
work. They learn that maintaining a job requires showing up at a particular time, staying until 
a particular time, and working continuously in between. Developing this knowledge is critical 
to achieving success in the labor market. Youth must also learn how to find a job: what jobs 
exist and where; what are the requirements of different jobs; how to search and what methods 
of search are useful; etc. 

Table 5 presents tabulations from a paper by Ruhm (1994) on the amount of 
employment by high school juniors and seniors (1 1th and 12th grades). If we look only at the 
week previous to the survey date for NLSY respondents, a concept that matches the Current 
Population Survey 6 , we find that about 42% of juniors and half of all seniors were working. 

For those juniors who worked, they averaged 15.5 hours of work per week; for seniors it was 
18.7 hours. 

Measurement based on the survey week leads to an underestimate of the percentage of 
high school students who work while in school. Using the event histories of the NLSY shows 
more work done by high school students. The percentage of students who worked at any time 
(at least one week) during the academic year is 63.9% for juniors and 72.6% for seniors, over 
twenty percentage points higher than found looking at a one- week reference period. 7 The 
percentage of weeks of the academic year that students were employed was 41.5% for juniors 
and 51.5% for seniors. This matches well with the single week measure. 



6 The Current Population Survey (CPS) is the monthly labor force survey in the U.S. used to calculate the 
unemployment rate. While the CPS is done in one week of each month, the NLSY is conducted over all weeks of 
several months. Ruhm matches only the concept of previous survey week, but not the same weeks as the CPS. 

7 Ruhm defines the academic year as the months of October, November, February, March, April, and May. He 
does not count December and January in order to measure working while in school, not confounded with holiday 
jobs. Nor does he count September or June to avoid the overlap with summer jobs. 
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Those employed during the school year work a significant number of hours. For those 
working during the week previous to the survey date, juniors worked an average of 15.5 hours 
while seniors worked an average of 18.7 hours. The comparable numbers using the event 
histories are 18.6 hours for juniors and 23.5 hours for seniors. Again we find higher estimates 
from the event histories. In this case, possibly neither set of estimates is correct. The survey 
week estimates are affected by transitory changes in work hours which may not be typical. If 
the noise in the estimates is random, then the estimate would be unbiased. However, it may be 
that youth’s hours vary in particular ways. For example, youth’s hours may be generally 
steady at one level, but occasionally dropping for family or school conflicts. In this case, 
transitory changes would bias the estimate downward. On the other hand, the event histories 
do not pick up fluctuations of hours. They ask about usual hours worked, imputing this value 
over the duration of the job. The sorts of drops in hours worked described above would not be 
picked up at all. 8 

In summary, a substantial percentage of high school students has some employment 
during the school year. When they work, they work at levels of hours associated with normal 
part-time employment. We cannot distinguish when these hours are being worked. We can 
assume that many of the hours being worked are on weekends; however, a substantial amount 
must be worked during the school week. Of course, students also have summer jobs, which 
also provide them with knowledge of the world of work. Ruhm (1994) addresses summer jobs 
separately, but I do not discuss them here. 

Light (1994) considers four definitions of when the career begins. These definitions 
include (1) age 16, (2) the first time an individual leaves school, (3) the point at which an 



8 A remedy might capture changes in hours worked over the life of a job. However, this is not typically done, 
primarily due to recall problems. 
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• individual first becomes “permanently” employed, defined as three consecutive 52-week 
periods during which an individual works at least 26 weeks and averages at least 30 hours per 
week, and (4) the last observed exit from school. Table 6 shows the mean number of full-time 
work weeks accumulated between each alternative career starting date. These figures 
demonstrate that the choice of when to begin measuring the career highly influences the 
measures discussed above. A considerable amount of work took place between the different 
starting dates. For example, if one chooses the last time observed leaving school instead of the 
first time observed leaving school, one misses over two years of work for white men for both 
education groups. The impact is similar for white women. Because minorities have less work 
experience in general, the different definitions have less impact on the estimates for these 
groups. 

C. Prospective versus Retrospective: The Pitfalls of Point-in-Time Measures 

If we wish to use a cross-sectional survey to provide indicators of successful transitions, 
there is a problem with using the point-in-time measures they provide. This problem exists if a 
longitudinal survey is to be used prospectively, that is, as each wave of data are released. The 
analyses in this paper are primarily based on using many years of data to examine the transition 
retrospectively. Unfortunately, retrospective information is not feasible for generating 
indicators on a timely basis. Retrospective information can only tell us what happened in the 
past, but cannot indicate the current direction of the labor market. If we wish to use 
longitudinal data prospectively, then we must be aware of the pitfalls. Here, the NLSY (and 
other data sets) can be informative to show the areas of bias. Consider the case of measuring 
job tenure. 
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Job Tenure 



Past research has found that at age 30, a substantial percentage of workers has been at 
their current job for a very short time, implying that they have not found a long-term, stable 
job. 9 The implication is questionable and demonstrates the pitfall of using a current measure. 
Panel A of Table 7 presents data on the number of years spent on the current job for working 
individuals on their 30th birthday. On average, workers have been at their current jobs for 3.8 
years at their 30th birthday. The median is less, at 2.7 years. The lower median exists because 
of the substantial portion of individuals, 42.7%, who have been at their jobs for two years or 
less. It is this observation, that over two-fifths of all 30 year olds were on the first two years of 
a job, that lead to the notion that many 30 year olds had not found steady jobs. 

Time spent on the current job is a misleading measure of whether individuals settle into a 
particular career. There is a fair amount of job turnover, even by the age of 30, reflecting 
opportunities and career advancement. This is the same problem identified earlier in the 
measure of number of jobs held. An alternative measure to consider is the longest job ever 
held by the age of 30. This figure provides a better picture of settling into a career than current 
tenure because it incorporates information over all ages rather than at a single age. Panel B of 
Table 7 shows the time spent on the longest job between an individual’s 1 8th and 30th 
birthdays. 

Individuals average 5 years in the job that they held the longest over these ages. Unlike 
the distribution for current job tenure, there is not as much bunching at the lower end of the 
distribution. Although the median is below the mean, it is noteworthy that there is substantial 



9 See Osterman (1992). 



